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NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY 


By Le Roy L. QUALLS, Assistant in Charge of Newspapers 


THE Newspaper Collection in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, which represents 
one of the largest collections in this section 
of the country, was definitely established in 
1914, although a few metropolitan papers 
were taken as early as 1909. It was the 
result of several months of study by Direc- 
tor P. L. Windsor and the Library Com- 
mittee of the University Senate. Cor- 
respondence with other libraries in this 
part of the country had indicated that no 
other library had any intention of making 
a representative collection of Illinois news- 
papers. This seemed to justify the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library in building its 
collection around a group of Illinois news- 
papers. Interest in all phases of the his- 
tory of this state added weight to the con- 
clusion that the library of the 
university had a peculiar duty 
respect. 


state 
in this 


Two or three publishers in each county 
were approached with the offer that if they 
would contribute regular issues of their 
paper, the University Library would as- 
sume the costs of binding and storage in 
fireproof quarters. The response to this 
offer was very satisfactory. Most publish- 
ers were generous in their cooperation with 
the Library, and have continued to send 
issues of their paper as they are published. 
Many of them have assisted the Library in 
locating back files of their paper. Since 
that time other groups of papers have been 
added to the original list of Illinois news- 
papers. Some _ especially valuable files 
have been secured from dealers in old 
books and magazines, particularly of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century papers. 


PRESENT SCOPE 


At present the Newspaper Collection 
consists of over 20,000 bound volumes of 
regular newspapers plus many hundreds of 
titles of Civilian Conservation Corps and 
Army unit publications. 


Illinois general newspapers: The 7,636 
bound volumes of Illinois newspapers 
represent all the 102 counties of Illinois 
except Johnson and Mason. The 445 titles 
included are fairly well distributed among 
the counties, although southern counties 
generally do not publish as many news- 
papers as northern and central counties. 
There are about 225 rather complete files 
from 1917 to the present time. The other 
half of the titles cover a shorter period of 
time, or date back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The best files of Illinois papers are 
those of the Illinois State Journal of 
Springfield, Chicago Daily Tribune, and 
the Champaign-News-Gazette. These are 
not entirely complete, but cover the period 
since 1860. 

At present 217 titles are being received 
currently. Three counties, Johnson, Mason, 
and Warren, are not contributing any 
papers to the collection. Nine papers are 
published in these three counties, one of 
which is a daily. 

According te information secured from 
the Union List of Newspapers published in 
1937, about half of these files of Illinois 
papers are not to be found in any other 
library. There are a number of them for 
which no publisher’s file is available for 
public use. 


Newspapers from other states: The 
Newspaper Collection contains 134 titles 
published in states other than Illinois, but 
the greater part of the 4,442 volumes is 
made up of a relatively few titles published 
in the following cities: Boston, Cincinnati, 
Green Bay, Kansas City, New York, St. 
Louis, San Antonio, and Charleston, S. C. 
When the Newspaper Collection was estab- 
lished it was decided that no attempt 





An account of the extensive micro- 
film collection of Illinois newspapers 
in the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary will appear in the June issue. 
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would be made to build a collection of 
papers from all the metropolitan centers of 
the country. These are generally available 
in many large libraries. Each of these was 
chosen for a definite reason. 

The collection also contains some note- 
worthy files of earlier papers, such as the 
following, which are relatively complete 
for the years indicated: Columbian Sen- 
tinel, Boston, 1787-1840; New England 
Palladium, Boston, 1798-1828; New York 
Daily Tribune, 1854-1921; New York 
Herald, 1853-1900; Cincinnati Daily Ga- 
zette, 1864-1881; Cincinnati Times-Star, 
1880-1896; National Intelligencer, Washing- 
ton, 1821-1866. 


American foreign language mewspapers: 
Beginning in 1917 the University Library 
began to make a collection of newspapers 
in foreign languages published in this 
country. This has been made entirely on 
the basis of cooperation with publishers 
who furnish the papers, while the Library 
binds and shelves them. The collection 
now includes the following language groups: 
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So far as is known here, this is the 
largest collection of this kind to be found 
in this country. Many of the titles in- 
cluded are absolutely or relatively unavail- 
able for historical research anywhere else. 
A careful check of titles included in this 
collection was made recently with the hold- 
ings of other libraries as shown by the 
“Union List of Newspapers” and the 
“Union List of Serials.” It was found that 
96 files in the University of Illinois Li- 
brary were not reported by any other 
library; and 101 files were reported by only 
one other library. Available files were re- 
ported by only 55 publishers. In some in- 
stances the publishers do not have as good 
a file as this Library. For example, the 
Foreign Language Indexing Project in 
Cleveland found a better file of Szabadsag 
here than could be found in Cleveland, 
where this Hungarian daily is published. 

This group of papers is getting smaller 
every year, as the national groups for 
whom they are published are absorbed into 
the American nationality. The evolution 
of these publications seems to follow one 
of two patterns. First, decreased interest 
in the paper leads it into financial difficul- 
ties that end in suspension of publication. 
Or, secondly, decreased interest in the 
language of the “old country” leads to the 
addition of an English language section to 
retain the interest of the younger genera- 
tion. Eventually this English section 
crowds out the foreign language and the 
paper becomes a regular American news- 
paper, with no word of anything but 
English. 

A good example of the second type of 
development is the history of La Stampa, 
Italian weekly published in Kansas City 
from 1914 to 1931. Until 1931 there were 
hardly ever any English articles in it. In 
1931 the title was changed to /talian Press 
(La Stampa Italiana) and a regular Eng- 
lish section was included until 1941. In 
January, 1941 the title was changed to 
American Citizen, and the use of the 
Italian language was discontinued. 


European newspapers: The European 
group of newspapers is composed mainly of 
papers from Western European capitals, 
especially from Berlin, London, and Paris. 
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Of the 70 titles and 2,934 volumes in the 
group, 19 titles and 1,187 volumes are 
German, 11 titles and 330 volumes are 
French, and 11 titles and 880 volumes are 
English. 

The longest file of any paper in the Li- 
brary is that of The Times of London, 
which is complete from 1833 and contains 
some volumes earlier than that. Most of 
the German files begin with August, 1914 
and continue until the beginning of the 
present war, unless the advent of the Nazis 
caused suspension of publication before 
that date. For example, Vossische Zeitung, 
received since May, 1909, suspended publi- 
cation in March, 1934 in its 230th year. 
Other important German papers in the col- 
lection are Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, Vorwarts, Kd6lnische Volkszeitung, 
K6lnische Zeitung, Frankfurter Zeitung, 
Leipsiger Volkszeitung, Miinchner Neueste 
Nachrichten, and Neue Freie Presse. 

The most important French files are 
those of Figaro, Journal des Débats, Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires, and Le Temps. Re- 
ceipt of these has ceased as a result of the 
war, although some were received between 
the fall of Paris and the entry of the 
United States into the war. 

There are files of papers included from 
most of the other countries of northern and 
western Europe. The most important are 
Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen; Norges 
Handels og Sjd¢farts Tidende, Oslo; Cor- 
riere Della Sera, Milan; Pravda and 
Izvestia, Moscow; El Sol, Madrid. The 
period covered by most of these is that be- 
tween the two world wars. 


Latin American mewspapers: Though 
small at present, the Latin American news- 
Papers are a rapidly growing group. There 
are 13 titles and 388 volumes, most of 
which are dated in the last decade. There 
are included daily papers from Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Honduras, Mexico, and 
Peru. Just recently subscriptions have 
been placed for two Cuban papers. This 
group is quite likely to acquire greater im- 
portance within the next few years, due to 
an increasing recognition of the cultural 
and economic importance of our Latin 
American neighbors. 
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The best files, together with dates cov- 
ered, are as follows: La Nacion, Buenos 
Aires, 1937+; La Presna, Buenos Aires, 
1913-18, 1920-21, 1931+; O Paiz, Rio de 


Janeiro, 1915-21; El Tiempo, Bogota, 
1938+; El Comercio, Lima, 1940+; El 
Nacional, Mexico City, 1938, 1941+; El 


Universal, Mexico City, 1941+. 

There is in the Library a good collection 
of official gazettes of various Latin Ameri- 
can countries, which are not a part of the 
Newspaper Collection. 


Labor and Socialist newspapers: These 
are treated here as forming one group be- 
cause of the difficulty of clearly distin- 
guishing between them. There are 130 
titles of these papers represented by 390 
bound volumes. Most of these files begin 
with 1916, but many were received only a 
short time. Recent revival of interest in 
labor problems, together with the appear- 
ance of many new labor publications, has 
lately added many new titles to this group 
of publications. Many of those added most 
recently are CIO papers, while most of the 
older ones are AFL. The Journal of the 
Knights of Labor (predecessor to the 
American Federation of Labor) is included 
for the years 1890-1902. The distribution 
of this group of papers is wide both in 
terms of geography and of occupational 
interests. A few of them are published in 
foreign languages for immigrant laborers, 
especially from Germany and the Balkan 
countries. 


Religious newspapers: This group con- 
sists of 49 titles and 368 bound volumes, 
mostly of Roman Catholic papers, although 
some other denominations are included. 
Publishers of these papers have co-operated 
with the Library by contributing copies of 
their publications. A great number of 
these files begin with 1917 and continue to 
the present. There are some older papers, 
such as the Western Catholic, later called 
the Catholic Home, and said to be the first 
Catholic newspaper published in Illinois. 
The Library has a somewhat incomplete 
file from 1869 to 1890. A number of these 
are also in foreign languages, Bohemian, 
German, and Polish being most common. 


Agricultural newspapers: The 52 titles 
and 592 bound volumes of agricultural 
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papers are principally of the live stock 
marketing type. There are a few general 
farm papers like the Lee County Farmer of 
Amboy, and the Farmers Weekly Review 
of Joliet. The live stock markets in Den- 
ver, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sioux City, St. 
Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh are all repre- 
sented by papers, generally from about 
1916 to the present. There are also in- 
cluded the Produce Guide, New York; 
George Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, 
Liverpool; Commercial Bulletin, Boston; 
and Der Landmann, Omaha. Most of them 
cover the last 20 or 25 years. 


Civilian Conservation Corps publications: 
Shortly after the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was set up in May, 1933, some of 
the camps began to issue small papers for 
the enrollees. These were encouraged as a 
cohesive influence in the Corps and have 
grown extensively. The University of IIli- 
nois Library probably has a better collec- 
tion of these papers than any other library, 
except the Library of Congress. It has 
been built up through the cooperation of 
camp educational advisers, the editors of 
Happy Days (the national CCC news- 
paper), and the exchange of duplicates 
with the Library of Congress. 


The collection now includes about 3,400 
titles from some 2,400 companies, with 
papers from every Corps Area, from 
Alaska, Hawaii, and some Indian reserva- 
tions.* Most of these publications are 
mimeographed, but some are _ printed. 
Many of them are nicely illustrated. 
Their contents are mainly the work of en- 
rollees, frequently being produced by the 
journalism and printing classes. 


Army unit publications: In May, 1941 
the Library began to make a collection of 
the publications of Army camps and other 
units of the armed forces. Letters were 
written to every Army post, Naval train- 


ing station, and civil aeronautical school 


* The collection is cataloged in the News- 
paper Division, according to a plan devised 
by Wayne Yenawine in his thesis for the 
Master’s degree from the University of Illi- 
nois: “Civilian Conservation ‘Corps Camp 


Papers; a check-list of papers published be- 
fore July 1, 1937, with bibliographical and 
other notes.” 
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engaged in the training of Army Air Corps 
Cadets. The response was very satisfac- 
tory. There are at present 197 publications 
of Army units; in addition, two Naval 
training stations and one Coast Guard sta- 
tion have sent papers, and a number of 
Army Air Corps training detachments have 
sent copies of their class yearbooks. 


These papers are usually issued weekly, 
and most of them are printed. Tabloid 
size seems to be preferred. A number of 
them are mimeographed, and a few use 
off-set printing. Titles are frequently 
taken from military terminology and often 
indicate the type of service from which 
they originate. Examples of titles are: 
Aileron, The Alert, Armored Force News, 
Barracks Bag, Bomber, Broadcaster, 
Guidon, Lock Guard, Medical Crier, Overs 
and Shorts, Sentinel, Solo-Land, Talewind, 
Turret Observer, Wings. 


Not much national news appears in 
these publications, but news of interest to 
the men on the post about events of im- 
mediate concern to them, and sporting 
news about the local teams is their main- 
stay. A number of newspaper reporters 
and professional cartoonists now in the 
armed forces serve to raise many of the 
papers to a high level of journalistic 
proficiency. 


These publications exhibit an aspect of 
the national defense program and the war 
effort that appears nowhere else. This is 
especially true because of the wide geo- 
graphic distribution of the papers included 
in the collection. They come from New 
England, California, Florida, Washington, 
and points between, from Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Iceland, and the Philippines. 
Papers were regularly received from Clark 
Field and Nichols Field in the Philippines, 
and from Hickam Field in Hawaii previous 
to December 7. Alaska Service Record and 
Kodiak Bear are 
Alaska. The White Falcon comes to us 
from Iceland. 


now received from 


A few publications of Army units were 
secured during the first World War. The 
collection from this war should prove even 
more valuable, because it contains so many 
more titles. 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Visitors in the Newspaper Division fre- 
quently ask about the oldest papers in the 
collection. The Library has a file of the 
London Gazette that dates back to 1665, 
but the earliest American paper is a reprint 
of the April 17, 1704 issue of the Boston 
News Letter, said to be the first newspaper 
ever printed in America. The earliest 
bound volume of American newspapers is 
the Massachusetts Gazette beginning with 
April 24, 1704. The longest file of any one 
paper is that of The Times of London, 
over a century in length. The largest 
single issue of any paper is that of the 
Miami Daily News for July 26, 1925 
(during the boom days). It consists of 504 
full size pages and weighs about seven and 
three-quarters pounds. 

There are also included in the collection 
many unbound issues of miscellaneous 
titles, such as 50th anniversary issues, cen- 
tennial issues, and others for special 
occasions. 


Recently the Newspaper Division has 
begun to make a collection of the “fun- 
nies,” colored comic sections from Sunday 
papers, because of their important influ- 
ence on readers. This influence is just be- 
ginning to be recognized by leaders in 
social thought. Other uses of them are 
also possible, as illustrated by an incident 
that occurred here a few years ago. A 
sporting goods dealer had an order for 
some athletic uniforms that were to bear 
a design of Ignatz. Search of cartoon his- 
tories and other possible sources failed to 
produce any picture of Ignatz. But the 
files of the Illinois State Journal, contain- 
ing the Sunday comic section, quickly pro- 
duced the desired model for the design. 

Another special item is a_ shelf of 
volumes that contain the papers exhibited 
at various Illinois Press Association meet- 
ings on the campus of the University. 
These preserve a picture of newspaper de- 
velopment in Illinois for the period cov- 
ered by the file. 


How THE COLLECTION Is USED 


The justification for the collection of 
newspapers must come through its use. Any 
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faculty member or graduate student whose 
purpose is known to be legitimate is al- 
lowed to use the collection. The collection 
is made primarily for them. But people 
not connected with the University may also 
be allowed to use the collection under 
similar circumstances. Since the collection 
is a permanent one, use by undergraduates 
must be limited to those having a serious 
use for the papers. This means that the 
Library is unable to allow use of the cur- 
rent files to keep up with the home town 
news. 

This latter type of use would require two 
things not available at the University: a 
suitable public reading room and a second 
copy of the papers for binding. Reading 
room use generally renders newspapers 
unfit for permanent binding. 


Every year a considerable number of 
students, faculty members, and other peo- 
ple use the collection for some purpose. 
The departments of history, political sci- 
ence, sociology, and economics, the College 
of Agriculture, and the Library School 
make the greatest use of it. Much of their 
use is in connection with regular graduate 
instruction. The departments of French, 
German, and Spanish also use papers in 
these languages extensively, although they 
use current issues more than older files. 
Many theses written both for Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees are based partly on data 
obtained from newspaper files. 


Alumni and friends of the University 
sometimes request specific items of infor- 
mation from the papers by letter when 
they are unable to come here to use the 
Library. If the request does not involve 
too much search, it is satisfied. Other 
times someone on the campus may be hired 
to do the necessary work for a reasonable 
consideration. 


Sometimes these requests come from 
other libraries, as well as from individuals. 
It is possible in most cases to furnish 
either photostats or mocrofilms of desired 
materials. If several exposures are re- 
quired, the latter is much cheaper, and is 
to be preferred if a reading machine is 
available. Ordinarily newspapers will not 
be sent to another library on interlibrary 
loan, but the material will be reproduced. 
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However, some volumes have been loaned 
to a library that is working on an indexing 
project, where our file is better than any 
available in the city where the paper is 
published. 

In some cases students have come from 
other universities to study in the News- 
paper Collection. This past winter a grad- 
uate student came from Washington Uni- 
versity for several weeks work on 
newspapers. Previously, a student came 
here from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy near Boston. He spent nearly 
a month taking notes from the files of 
German papers, selecting material relating 
to the German attitude toward the Locarno 
Peace Pact. 

The Federal Writers Project long had a 
worker here compiling items from Illinois 
papers for the “Annals of Labor and In- 
dustry in Illinois” compiled by them. 
Frequently there are requests for obituaries, 
or other specific items. Lawyers or courts 
sometimes find it desirable to verify cer- 
tain events or circumstances through news- 
paper reports. The Library is often asked 
for some specific issue for that purpose. 


HANDLING THE COLLECTION 


Despite the considerable size and value 
of the Newspaper Collection in this Li- 
brary, the cost of handling it is relatively 
small. This is due to location and method, 
as well as to the cooperation of publishers. 
This low cost has been fortunate for the 
Library, since it has made it easier to 
justify the collection. During the earlier 
years, when any collection of specialized 
material is being made, it has to be justi- 
fied more by future use than by current 
use, which is harder to do. 

All the newspapers in the collection, ex- 
cept classified labor and socialist papers, 
are stored in the basement of the Library 
building. This space was not originally 
designed for Library use. Book shelving 
discarded from departmental libraries and 
the old library building is used almost en- 
tirely to shelve the newspapers. Shelves 
are placed somewhat closer together in the 
sections than they would be for books, and 
the volumes are laid flat. Student assist- 
ants do most of the labor of handling them, 
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under the supervision of a trained library 
assistant. 

Current issues are placed daily on the 
shelves. There they are allowed to lie flat 
until enough issues accumulate to make a 
volume. They are then collated carefully 
and prepared for sewing at the bindery. 
Actual binding is done at a commercial 
bindery, since the Library has no bindery 
of its own. 

The regular accessions clerk makes and 
keeps the accession records for bound 
newspapers. Volumes are then stored on 
their permanent shelves, arranged in the 
groups described above. For patrons using 
these volumes, there are several sloping 
topped tables placed near the stacks. 


CATALOGING THE COLLECTION 


The Newspaper Catalog was begun with 
the preparation of records of holdings for 
the Union List of Newspapers, issued in 
1937. Entries were prepared for each title 
of which the Library had one or more 
issues. In addition to holdings, these in- 
dicated place of publication, title varia- 
tions, frequency of publication, and lan- 
guage if other than English. These were 
typed on cards and filed according to place 
of publication. 

The Public Card Catalog now contains a 
reference card for each title that informs 
the patron that the use of the material is 
restricted, that the complete record of 
holdings in this Library is in the News- 
paper Division, and that directs him to the 
Reference Department for further assist- 
ance or information. 

The present Newspaper Catalog kept in 
the Newspaper Division consists of three 
sections: General Newspapers, Civilian 
Conservation Corps Publications, and Army 
Unit Publications. The basic portion of 
the General Newspaper Catalog consists of 
a file of cards arranged alphabetically by 
place of publication. This gives full in- 
formation about holdings of each title. 
This basic portion has three indexes which 
analyze it by calendar years, by title, and 
by language. It is thus possible to find 
all papers of any given date, in any given 
language, with any given title, or published 
in any city, state, or country. 
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The Civilian Conservation Corps Catalog 
consists of title entries that give full 
bibliographic notes about the publication 
and indicate the holdings of this Library. 
Army unit publications have not yet been 
cataloged, except that an alphabetical 
checklist gives the holdings of each title. 


FUTURE OF THE COLLECTION 


Anyone who pretends to see very far 
into the future during times like the 
present runs considerable risk of having his 
predictions promptly upset. But certain 
aspects of the future of the Newspaper 
Collection seem fairly clear. The first one 
to be mentioned is the increasing value of 
the collection for historical research. This 
is due both to the growing period covered, 
and to the clearing of historical perspective 
that enables us to evaluate more accurately 
historical events that are not too close to 
our own times. Certainly the past quar- 
ter century cannot fail to be of great 
historic interest. 

A second rather clear trend relates to the 
rate of growth of the collection. Though it 
continues to increase in size, it does so 
more and more slowly. Every year sees 
the disappearance of several titles from the 
list of those received. Consolidation and 
outright suspension take their toll of titles 
continually. Of course this trend might be 
affected if the instructional and research 
needs of the University should cause the 
range of the collection to be extended. 

An important limiting factor on the 
growth of a newspaper collection is that of 
the life of ordinary newsprint. Anyone 
who has ever left a newspaper in the sun- 
light for a few weeks knows what happens 
to newsprint paper during the passage of 
time. It rots. But when given protection 
from direct sunlight and from the circula- 
tion of air, its life is much greater than 
commonly believed. So much depends on 
the care given the paper that any estimate 
from twenty to one hundred years as the 
life of newsprint paper could be defended. 
Proper binding and storage are just as im- 
portant in this respect as careful handling 
during use. It is unfortunate that more 
rag paper copies of newspapers are not 
available for libraries. The New York 
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Times has published a rag edition since 
1927 and the Chicago Tribune from 1930 
to 1940. But ordinary wood pulp paper 
has outworn bindings in some instances at 
the University of Illinois. 

Microfilming seems to offer possibilities 
for the preservation of much ephemeral 
material, including newspapers. But it is 
still expensive. The University Library is 
not placing any newspapers on film at the 
present time in preference to binding regu- 
lar copies. Some study has been given to 
the problem of the future, but no solution 
to the matter of expense has been found. 
As cheap as it is, the cost of filming over 
20,000 volumes, that probably average 
1,500 pages each, is very large. 


JACKSONVILLE PAPERS WANTED 


The Jacksonville Public Library is in 
the process of filming the files of local 
newspapers. When the process is com- 
pleted, films will be used instead of files 
of the paper. The Public Library would 
like to borrow the following papers for the 
purpose of micro-filming so that the col- 
lection will be complete: 


The Illinoisan Weekly: Aug. 25 and 
Sept. 29, 1838; July 27, Aug. 3, Aug. 30, 
and Sept. 7, 1839. The Illinois Statesman 
Weekly: June 19, Sept. i1, and Nov. 13, 
1843. The Morgan Journal Weekly: most 
of the copies of the 1850’s. The Jackson- 
ville Journal Weekly: March 1, March 7, 
May 31, 1860; all issues from June of 
1860 to June of 1861; Aug. 22, 1861; May 
15, June 26, Aug. 3, Dec. 11, Dec. 18, 
1862; and Jan. 1, 1863. 


WAR MATERIAL COLLECTION 


An appeal for source material pertaining 
to World War II, World War I, and even 
the Civil War, has been made by the War 
Literature and Library Board at Illinois 


State Normal University. The Milner 
Library there is interested in books, 
pamphlets, posters, magazines, charts, 


maps, that show the history of this or 
other wars in which the United States has 
been involved. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Fay Hart, Hostess Librarian 
Lila Stonemetz, Chairman 
Charlotte Ryan, Director 


“The Library’s Part in the Defense Pro- 
gram,” was the theme for the morning 
program. In the main, it was found that 
most of the libraries represented had con- 
tributed to the war program in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1. Purchase of books, pamphlets and 
materials for which the unusual situ- 
ation had created a demand. 

2. Types of library service offered the 
transient construction and defense 
worker moving into the area. 

3. The keeping of information and name 
file of citizens taking part in the local 
civilian defense organization. 

4. Distribution of special reading lists on 
topics allied with war, defense and 
peace. 

5. The making of special posters adver- 
tising the recent acquisitions to the 
library dealing with the war program. 

6. Special exhibits of books dealing with 
such subjects as victory gardens, 
war and peace, nutrition, the Army, 
Navy and Air Corps, the trades (car- 
pentry, etc.), technical books (diesel 
engineering, lathe work and pattern 
designing), chemical publications and 
civil service examination for govern- 
ment positions. 

7. Special publicity in newspapers relat- 
ing to the above exhibits. 

8. Encouraging increased use of the 
library, both by people who are read- 
ing for information and diversion. 

9. Use of available space in the library 
for Red Cross classes, or for other 
community war activities. 

10. The use of the library as a registra- 
tion center for voluntary help in 
civilian defense. 

11. The use of the library as a clearing 
house for information. 


12. Supplying special collections of books 
for certain groups, such as Red Cross 
nutrition classes, etc. 

13. Representation of the library on the 
local Council of Defense. 

14. Budget allotments for unusual activi- 
ties caused by the war situation. 

15. Special concessions made to transient 
workers living inside or outside the 
city limits. 

16. Special registration numbers given to 
temporary or transient defense work- 
ers. 

17. A definite effort to keep the com- 
munity life centered at the library. 


Following this discussion, Mr. Veach of 
Herrin, gave an explanation of the set-up 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, indicating 
the actual number of volunteer workers 
necessary in the various fields of civilian 
defense per each thousand population; 
such fields being rescue squads, auxiliary 
police, bomb squads, air raid wardens, fire 
watchers, road repair crews, decontamina- 
tion squads, medical corps, nurses aid, etc. 
He emphasized the fact that it is now very 
difficult to get the volunteer workers to 
take their duties seriously, since we still 
feel that the middle west is so remote from 
any possible war activity. He pointed out 
that Chicago is but cix flying hours for 
round trip for a heavy bomber from a pos- 
sible base in the Gulf of Mexico. He also 
stated that whereas a bombing plane might 
aim its load at some military objective, 
yet it might hit any spot miles away from 
the aim, since these bombs are dropped five 
miles away from the spot they are expected 
to hit. These bombing planes carry 2,000 
incendiary bombs, from which it is esti- 
mated at least 150 fires can be started. 


CHILDREN’S READING 


“Children’s Reading in a Changing 


World” was the subject which Agatha Col- 
In part, her 
Every day when 


lins of Harrisburg presented. 
remarks were as follows: 
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we pick up our newspaper and magazine 
we can see evidences that the safe, nice 
world in which we have been living is fast 
becoming insecure. Our job as librarians 
is to try to keep for the children of this 
world a feeling of security. 


Security is a feeling of emotional and 
physical well-being. In order to instill 
that feeling in the young people of today, 
we want to convince them that life is still 
good and worth striving to make better. 
We want to show them books that broaden 
and interpret experiences and also show 
them books that offset those experiences 
with war which changes familiar life and 
tears up everything they have known. 
Among these books we want variety— 
warm-hearted books full of people, old 
ones you have found interesting when you 
were growing up, biographies of men who 
have made life more comfortable, humani- 
tarians who made it more valuable, artists 
who found it beautiful and explorers who 
thought it adventuresome. Children seem 
to read more biographies than they did a 
few years ago. Besides these, they need 
gay books, fairy tales and hero tales. We 
also need books to help children keep their 
bodies strong and to help parents on food 
value and preparation, balanced meals, 
sanitation and safety measures. 


We must not forget the children in the 
rural communities and those living in the 
defense areas. They must be taken care 
of, too. If they go to school in a city, they 
are eligible for books from the public 
library. If not, we should try to make ar- 
rangements for books to be supplied to 
them. 


Dr. PULLIAM 


At the luncheon meeting, Roscoe H. 
Pulliam, president, Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, gave a talk on “The Li- 
brary in Wartime,” which will be published 
in the June issue. Dr. Pulliam’s remarks 
about the University’s library are as fol- 
lows: 


“This college occupies a unique position 
among the colleges of the middle west, in 
that it stands alone in a much larger area 
than any other college in the whole region 
round about. If you draw a line across 
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the State from Alton to Olney, you cut off 
a large area of the State and a million of 
its people. In that area there remains only 
one four-year, fully accredited college— 
Carbondale. There are three other colleges 
with four year courses, not now accredited 
because they no longer have the necessary 
financial support, and one two-year college. 
This is the only four-year, fully-accredited 
school in the area. North of that line, in 
the State of Illinois, there are 56 colleges 
and universities of one sort or another. So, 
this college does have the job of serving 
the whole of this area. It seems to me 
that is of significance to librarians in the 
southern part of the State of Illinois. 


“South of the State Library in Spring- 

field, there is no good research library 
which can supply the unusual document 
that is asked for, which can afford oppor- 
tunity for specialized study in any field. 
Certainly an area with a million people 
needs to have a library—a big, publicly 
supported library. I am not talking about 
a building, but a book collection. In order 
to have a book collection available and 
properly used, it requires a building. The 
chief obstacle to the growth of our college 
library is the fact that it has long since 
outgrown the space it occupies. 
Our present college library has a book om 
lection of about 40,000 volumes. The 
library at the University of Illinois has 
over 1,000,000 books. We haven't any 
ambition to build such a library here. The 
University of Chicago and Northwestern 
also have good libraries. The library at 
Oberlin College, which is a school about 
half the size of Carbondale (and it does 
not have the responsibility of serving the 
general regional population as we have in 
southern Illinois), has about 400,000 
volumes—ten times as many books as we 
have in our library, while the school is half 
as large. 


“I should like to have you, as librarians 
in southern Illinois, lend whatever assist- 
ance you can to the building up of a 
library here at the college which will co- 
operate, which will have inter-library loan 
privileges, and which will provide a real 
research library for the million people in 
southern Illinois. 
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“Some interesting information was re- 
vealed to me when the War Department 
asked our department to make a survey of 
this area. They had us make a spot map 
of the towns to show how thickly populated 
the area was (that was the basic research 
by which the Ordnance Plant was estab- 
lished). It was interesting to me to learn 
that in this area we have the third greatest 
population center in Illinois—the third 
largest dispersed city in this part of IIli- 
nois, which is composed of Marion, Herrin, 
Johnson City, West Frankfort, Carterville, 
etc. The first largest, of course, is Chicago 
and Cook County; the second largest is 
East St. Louis, Belleville, Granite City, 
etc., and in this area we have the third. 
In an area of 25 miles we have 250,000 
people. Because it is dispersed in 20 or 30 
little communities, it has not been able to 
provide itself with the educational facilities 
that the great cities have. It is my hope 
that this college may be able to provide a 
central college library service for this 
area.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


In the afternoon session Frank Trobaugh, 
trustee of the West Frankfort Public Li- 
brary, discussed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the county library system, and 
explained the difference between township 


NEW SALEM 


Edith Masters and Nelle Smith, 
Hostess Librarians 
Helene H. Rogers, Chairman 
Mrs. Agnes L. Edlin, Director 


Henry E. Pond brought a greeting from 
the Petersburg Library Board—the same 
one the stage coach passengers heard at the 
Rutledge Tavern, “Howdy folks, light and 
set.” He explained in detail what the 
early settlers of New Salem read, and listed 
the following titles as among those owned 
by the residents of the little village, 1830- 
1840: 


History of Romanism; Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification; Rise and Progress of Re- 
ligions in Seul; Seven Sermons on Un- 
pardonable Sin; Duty of Exercise and the 
End of Time; Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy; Pikes’ Arithmetic; Mitchell’s Geog- 


raphy; Kirkham’s Grammer—1830; Murray’s 
English Reader; Anatomy of Human Body— 
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and city libraries. The matter of the 
township library was discussed at some 
length, in case libraries represented would 
be interested in changing from a city to a 
township library, thereby increasing their 
value of service and their income. In the 
course of his talk on the county library, he 
brought out the inadequacy of the library 
service in the four city libraries in one 
county. The combined income of all these 
libraries amounts to about 10c per capita 
for service. He also described the pro- 
cedure necessary to raise the tax rate to the 
new maximum limit of two mills. 

Richard L. Beyer, professor of history, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, pre- 
sented a paper entitled “With the Book 
Reviewers.” This paper will be published 
in a later issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

Mrs. Nannie G. Parks talked on her ac- 
tivities in the Victory Book Campaign, 
both as to the local drive and as a deposi- 
tory library for the area. Mrs. Marie 
Roberts of the State Library staff discussed 
the mechanics of the state organization for 
the drive, showing the map with the loca- 
tions of communities contributing to the 
drive, the depository libraries and final dis- 
position of books to the camps. She en- 
livened her remarks with human interest 
stories which occurred during the cam- 


paign. (April 16, 1942) 
STATE PARK 
1812; Seats and Causes of Diseases; Oper- 


Elements of Mechanics, 
Statics, Dynamics—1834; Integral Calculus; 
Differential Calculus; Trigonometry All— 
1833: American Military Biography; History 
of Reform in Germany—1832; Complete 
Works of Lord Byron; Conversations for the 
Young—1835; The Young Man’s Best Com- 
panion and Guide to Useful Knowledge. 


ative Surgery; 





There is a Bible in each house or store 
and all of the above titles—and others— 
totaling five or six hundred volumes may 
be found in the restored cottages. 

A skit entitled “How To Greet Your 
Patron,” written and arranged by Lois 
Martin of the State Library staff, was 
given by the following cast: Lois Martin, 
as Miss Smith, the librarian; Raymond 
Bell, Jimmy, a little boy; Marion Seymer, 
Miss Spinster; Soliska Ribacchi, Mrs. 
Billingswood-Smythe; Forrest Nelson, Prof. 
Curry Cullum. 
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Miss Rogers spoke of the efforts that 
may be made to cut the financial support 
of libraries. She stated that librarians 
should make library service so valuable 
that ways and means for increasing the in- 
come will be approved. She recommended 
that librarians work with local defense 
groups. 

Captain John W. Gorby, formerly con- 
nected with the John Crerar Library and 
now with the Illinois State Council of De- 
fense, was introduced to explain the work 
and plans of the Council of Defense. He 
said there was a big task to be done in the 
mobilization of libraries in the State to 
assist the State Council in bringing before 
citizens information about defense, pro- 
duction, etc. He felt that libraries should 
be represented on the local coumcils and 
recommended that the attention of the 
mayors be called to this. 


A resolution was passed stating “that the 
group go on record as being willing to 
assist and cooperate with the Illinois Coun- 
cil on Defense.” 

Attention was called to the free book 
lists available, including material on Vic- 
tory Gardens which may be obtained from 
R. Milton Carleton, Victory Gardens, 12 
West Randolph St., Chicago. 


Warp N. BLack 


Ward N. Black, Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, spoke on 
“Propaganda in Books.” He stressed the 
point that we should look over the appro- 
priation and budget money to be used for 
libraries. He described propaganda as 
generally understood as “an expression of 
opinion or action by individuals or groups, 
deliberately designed to influence opinions 
or actions of other individuals or groups 
with reference to predetermined ends.” 
Mr. Black told of his experience with ma- 
terial on propaganda when at summer 
school recently. He explained that he se- 
lected the subject of Russian Communism; 
then went to the library and without any 
pre-conceived notions about the books he 
began reading. After reading at least 15 or 
20 books he became deeply interested and 
began picking out “propaganda” in its dif- 
ferent forms. 
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Three things should be observed about 
propaganda according to Mr. Black: In 
the first place, propaganda is associated 
with conflict—you are either fighting for 
something; or against something; second, 
propaganda is distortion of a picture of the 
real thing; and third, propaganda makes an 
appeal to the mind condition—not to the 
scientific but to the emotional. Among the 
propaganda devices several were men- 
tioned—the name calling devise; glittering 
generalities; liberty; honor; democracy; the 
transfer device; testimonials; plain folks 
idea; card stacking; and the band wagon 
device—everybody’s way of saying or doing 
a thing. 

Louise Borchelt, head of the order de- 
partment, Evanston Public Library, spoke 
on “Adult Books and Buying Policies Dur- 
ing a War Period.” 


Jessie Jenks, head of the adult education 
department, Illinois State Library, reported 
on the adaptation of reading courses to 
help build citizen morale and to help per- 
sons reviewing on subjects for their work in 
defense plants. 


Elizabeth Conover, librarian, Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, presided at the 
luncheon. At this time Mrs. Fern Nance 
Pond, Petersburg, told how she and other 
members of the local committee, named to 
furnish the restored cabins, had secured 
the articles, furniture, etc., that are now in 
the cabins at New Salem; how they went 
through practically every basement, barn 
and attic in Menard County to secure the 
things that had once been used at New 
Salem. 

Samuel Ryerson, superintendent of the 
Division of Delinquency Prevention in IIli- 
nois, showed a film with explanations on 
“Working With Young People in the 
With 43 million youths 
under the age of 18 it is one of the biggest 
jobs we have. He told of child guidance 
and child training materials that could be 
secured from Dr. Martin L. Renin, Moose- 
heart, Il. 

A conducted tour was made to the Park. 


The day was ideal for such an inspection. 
—April 16, 1942. 


Present Crisis.” 
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WHITE PINES FOREST STATE PARK 


Emily Cartwright, Mrs. F. W. Hammer, 
Geneva Hirth, and Mrs. Margaret Scriven, 
Hostess Librarians 
Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, Director 


The meeting opened with a discussion, 
“The Public Library in the Defense Or- 
ganization—What Is Your Library Doing?” 

Elsie Schocker, librarian, Rock Island, 
stated that they were buying technical 
books for workers at the Rock Island 
Arsenal. Rockford Public Library has 
sponsored a motion picture show on ex- 
tinguishing bombs, etc. Savanna provides 
a special reading room and supplies sta- 
tionery, newspapers and magazines, and 
permits smoking. Most of the patrons are 
defense workers who come to read papers 
from their section of the country. Rochelle, 
Rock Island, Dundee, and DeKalb reported 
setting up war pamphlet collections. 

Ruth P. Hughes of Freeport reported on 
the Victory Book Campaign. She stated 
that in Freeport they appointed a citizens’ 
committee of key people; had only one 
committee meeting, and apportioned work 
to each person. A man from a paper box 
company contributed the cartons; a traffic 
manager from another company took care 
of all transportation; a theater man gave a 
benefit performance; another put up 
posters around the county; the YWCA 
secretary interested the girls in the drive; 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
called together the superintendents of all 
the small schools in the county; a reporter 
for the paper wrote an article every other 
day. Freeport didn’t allow any of the 
books to stay at headquarters. The 
minute a school or town sent in books, the 
books were sorted, packed, and made ready 
for shipment. 

Miss Schocker of Rock Island said that 
she and Miss Williams of the Moline Pub- 
lic Library had placed 500 volumes at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. The Arsenal already 
had thousands of books there, but the 
books were all contributed in the first 
World War, and so out-dated that they 
could not be used. It meant many days of 
work at the Arsenal, but they were repaid 


by receiving an appointment as first class 
privates in Company 225 of the Military 
Police! 

The librarian of Camp Grant said the 
books received by them showed that they 
had been carefully sorted. The best of the 
lot went to the hospital. 

Mrs. Alice Hills, park naturalist, gave an 
illustrated talk on the park and the wild 
flowers in bloom at this season. She also 
conducted a walk along one of the trails. 

In the afternoon session, Mrs. Karraker 
explained the law increasing the tax rate. 
Mr. Helfer, lawyer, Rochelle, gave some 
practical information on library finance. 
He has agreed to furnish this information 
for later publication. 

In discussing the annual library audit, 
the following information was volunteered: 
DeKalb pays $10 for audit of library funds 
of about $6,500; Rockford pays $100 for 
between $65,000 and $75,000; Rochelle 
pays $5 for $4,000 for separate audit; Zion 
has a permanent audit by the month, 
library funds are handled by the city 
treasurer, therefore all books are audited at 
the same time and there is no charge by 
the city to the library fund; Dundee pays 
$7.50 for $4,000; Morrison pays $10 for 
$3,000—comes under the city audit; Lake 
Forest has a special audit, but the city 
pays for it. 

Mr. Helfer mentioned that the Illinois 
Tax Commission is sending out auditors 
periodically to each township starting this 
year. They will go back to 1939 when you 
are in doubt about any matter. It is then 
up to you to clear the matter before the 
next town meeting. The Illinois State 
Taxpayers’ League is also sending out 
auditors. 

Mary Bigelow, librarian-elect, Rockford 
Public Library, gave a talk on books and 
propaganda. Space does not permit print- 


ing this or the discussion which followed in 
which Rev. James Uhlinger, trustee, Rock 
Falls Public Library and Rabbi A. Fein- 
berg, trustee, Rockford, participated. 

Eight recent books for children were 
discussed by Helen L. Snyder, Freeport 
Public Library. 
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Gertrude Morse, head of the children’s 
department, Evanston Public Library, dis- 
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cussed the effect of the war on library 
work with children. (April 16, 1942) 


STARVED ROCK STATE PARK 


Evelyn Ball, Vilda Beem, Florence Marsh, 
and Vivian Reber, Hostess Librarians 
Alice Williams, Chairman 
Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, Director 


“Library participation in the defense 
program” was the subject of the morning 
discussion. In the discussion of handling 
propaganda material, Dr. Carl M. White, 
University of Illinois librarian, recom- 
mended isolating doubtful propaganda; 
Moline reported keeping a file in the office 
labelled, “W. P.”—-War Propaganda. 

Mrs. Virginia Jones, librarian, Putnam 
County Library, opened the discussion of 
the Victory Book Campaign. Miss Beem 
of Ottawa said the outstanding fact about 
the campaign was the smooth, easy func- 
tioning and the fine community spirit. 
“Everyone seemed happy to help out with 
never a thought about who should get the 
credit.” 

Dr. Donald Ries, park naturalist, showed 
slides of flowers in bloom that day. A few 
librarians took the afternoon nature tour. 


INCREASING THE TAX RATE 


Lois Farr, librarian, Pontiac Public Li- 
brary, described how Pontiac: went about 
the matter of securing an increase in the 
library tax rate: 

“Our Library Board held a meeting and 
planned the course of action. The Board 
decided the first thing to do was to formu- 
late a report on the condition of the library 
showing the decrease in funds over the last 
ten years. The report contained figures 
showing a decrease in the assessed valua- 
tion of property and showed that this re- 
sulted in a decrease in the amount spent 
for books and for salaries. It also showed 
that we had three persons on the staff in 
1930 and two in 1940 and that we had to 
close the library during morning hours, 
causing a 19 per cent decrease in the time 
the library was available to the public. 

“The president presented this report to 
the council. The mayor appointed a com- 


mittee to investigate the necessity of hav- 
ing a special election. The Committee 
consisted of the city treasurer, chairman of 
the finance committee, one other council- 
man, city attorney, president of the library 
board, and secretary of the library board. 
The first meeting was held October 3; the 
next action of the council was taken two 
weeks later when the council passed an 
ordinance calling for a special election to 
see if the people wanted to increase the tax 
rate. All work came within two months’ 
time. 

“The next step was for the library board 
members to contact clubs and individuals. 
One person presented the matter to the 
Woman’s Club who voted on acceptance of 
the idea; other members talked to Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and Lions clubs. Practically all of 
the clubs in town were contacted. School 
children carried home an explanatory bul- 
letin each night during the week before the 
election. Material in the bulletins gave 
figures showing the decrease in library in- 
come, in salaries, etc. (Samples of bulle- 
tins may be borrowed from the Illinois 
State Library.) Two days before the elec- 
tion, the paper carried a front page edi- 
torial (the city editor is secretary of the 
Library Board). Bulletins were 
marized in the paper each day. 


sum- 


“We have a young lawyer as president of 
the Board and his idea in the campaign 
was to present hard facts and let people 
come to their own decision from these 
facts. 


“The school teachers of the city gave 
their services as clerks and judges of the 
election boards. Polling places were school 
houses for the most part, the city hall, and 
one implement store. These were all free. 
We didn’t have to pay for polling places, 
judges, and clerks, so there was not much 
expense. On election day the women of 
the board met and checked lists of voters 
and phoned to people they thought would 
be interested, and to people who might 
forget or be indifferent. They did a little 
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transporting where people wanted them to 
come after them. They also distributed 
specimen ballots. Of course, all of us did 
quite a bit of talking that last week. We 
had a very small vote, total 506, and we 
have between seven and eight thousand 
people. 463 ballots were cast for, 38 
against, and 5 spoiled. We won by a big 
majority. The Library Board worked hard 
and earnestly; the mayor and council were 
very kind and willing to do all they could 
for us.” 

Mrs. Cleta Harr, assistant, Normal Pub- 
lic Library, discussed recent adult non-fic- 
tion books after which members of the 
group mentioned various books that had 
been popular or unpopular in their com- 
munities. 

Captain John W. Gorby, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Illinois State 
Council of Defense, and formerly of the 
John Crerar Library staff, brought greet- 
ings from the Council of Defense. He 
stated that there are 400 local Councils of 
Defense now functioning and that the 
librarian in each community should be a 
member. He also suggested that each 
library have a shelf for the use of the local 
Council of Defense; for instance, when a 
woman in your community wants the last 
word on first aid, we want her to come to 
you. The library should have material for 
auxiliary firemen, auxiliary police, gas de- 
fense, decontamination, air raid wardens, 
building of morale, nutrition, salvaging and 
economy. 


Miss Ringering of Rochelle presented the 
following resolution which was passed 
unanimously: “Recommend that we as 
members of this Illinois group of librarians 
are willing to be appointed on local defense 
councils.” 


WPA LIBRARY PROJECT 

Fred Bestow, library supervisor of WPA 
District No. 1, made a statement to clarify 
the present WPA library status: 

“Many of you know the way WPA 
library projects have been assisting public 
libraries by assigning workers to help. 
You also know of the setting up of library 
centers in communities where no tax sup- 
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ported library existed. In July of last year 
the WPA appropriation account was re- 
duced by about one-half. It was neces- 
sary that the various projects alter their 
course of assistance. Since last July the 
assistance we have been able to give has 
been limited to those libraries that were 
definitely in defense areas. The reduction 
of our quota of workers made it necessary 
to drop the work in libraries not in defense 
areas. This year the appropriation act, if 
passed, will very likely be reduced further. 


“Since the nation is now in war, the 
policy is to give assistance only in two 
main categories: first, health and welfare 
work to meet the basic human needs, and 
secondly, war service work. We do not 
know yet exactly how our library work will 
shape up because new projects are still in 
process and the actual amount of money is 
still uncertain, but we are fairly certain 
that the only assistance we can offer to 
public libraries would be the assignment of 
workers to help set up and operate war in- 
formation centers. In the case of library 
centers that we have been operating, we 
will be able to retain only those very near 
centers of war production. That will very 
likely reduce the number of centers by a 
third or more. The regular library book 
service will be retained but the main 
emphasis will be on war material. Work 
will be done only upon request from mili- 
tary establishments, agencies, or an office 
which has been designated to carry on war 
work, specifically the OCD.” 


The question was asked, “What will you 
do with the books you withdraw?” Mr. 
Bestow stated that there are two classes of 
books. Those owned by the local library 
committee will remain as the property of 
the local community; those that have been 
purchased with Federal funds will remain 
the property of the Government and are 
accountable on inventory, and must neces- 
sarily be withdrawn, with this exception—a 
few cases where a plan can be worked out 
allowing the local committee to operate 
their library on some voluntary plan. The 
WPA staff would act as consultants. 

—April 15, 1942. 
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PROPAGANDA AND THE LIBRARY* 


By ELEANOR WELCH, Librarian, Milner Library, Illinois State Normal University 


WE generally define propaganda as 
opinions and ideas that are expressed for 
the purpose of influencing the thought and 
actions of individuals or groups. It can be 
good as well as bad. We have had so 
much advertising that is propaganda that 
we are a bit bored with it. We are used 
to propaganda in our books. Most of our 
novelists are propagandists although we 
don’t use that term. We say they are 
“writers with a purpose.” The word has 
taken on a rather sinister meaning within 
the last ten years. 

There is nothing that an American hates 
more than to feel that he has been taken 
advantage of. We have come to fear the 
word because we are all aware of the 
meaning in totalitarian countries. We 
Americans hate sincerely anything that is a 
short cut to a planned conclusion. We hate 
to feel that our ability to judge a thing 
ourselves has been paralized. We want to 
come to our own conclusions. We don’t 
like to have our thinking done for us. It 
is, but we don’t like to feel that it is. The 
fact that we have a larger reading public 
than any other country makes us suscepti- 
ble to this kind of a movement. We have 
a great respect for print. “If it stands in 
the paper, it must be right.” 

As librarians of towns that don’t have a 
great deal of money, we feel that we must 
be safe in the spending of our money. We 


justify ourselves in saying that the 
library’s duty is to supply recreational 
reading. It is profitable to a library to 


supply such things, but we are forgetting 
the place of a library in a democracy; we 
are forgetting that it is only by ideas that 
democracy can be savéd; we are forgetting 
that the library has a high place in the 
educational system of the state; we are for- 
getting we cannot ask for public funds 
unless our library can supply books for all 
phases of American life. 


* Digest of the talk given at the Starved 
Rock regional institute. 


Let us remember that there are two 
characteristics of successful propaganda— 
first, it must never seem radical or strange 
to the group or person at whom it is 
aimed. Second, it must appeal to the emo- 
tions to be successful. The reason much of 
the totalitarian propaganda is successful in 
the United States is that we don’t recog- 
nize it as such. We have heard it too fre- 
quently, until at times we wonder if it 
isn’t true that “the American democracy 
cannot last,” that “the cost of this war will 
bankrupt us,” or that “democracy every- 
where is dying,” that “our armed forces 
are weak,” and so on through that long 
familiar list. Our emotions come into play 
when we hear such things as that “Britain 
is decadent,” that “England always lets the 
other person fight for her,” that “it is only 
our aid to England that has kept her in the 
fight,” that “she is always inefficient . . .” 
All of which are easily answered if you 
read that in the last few years of the war 
on the allied side over 80 per cent of the 
casualties were casualties from the British 
Isles themselves, not England’s dominions, 
and that long before Dunkirk she was able 
to fight without our aid . It is only 
by splitting the allies, by making us think 
that freedom is lost, or not worth fighting 
for, that we can lose. 

How are we going to spend our money 
wisely? We have four points in our buy- 
ing program. 


1. We don’t buy the thing that is adver- 
tised the minute it is advertised. We 
wait until we can find a review of it 
by somebody who is not afraid to put 
his name to his review. 

2. We buy from recognized publishers 
who have a long history of reputable 
dealing in this country. 

3. We like to know the author, what his 
job is, what his attitude is, who his 
friends are, who pays him, what kind 
of a person he is. 
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4. We like to look the book over care- 
fully, with a critical mind. We want 
to be able to check statements. Are 
the statistics used properly; are the 
quotations quoted in the way the orig- 
inal sayer of the quotation wished it to 
be said? 

In all the welter of things that are 
around us, don’t be silly. Don’t believe 
that it is all useless; that everybody’s 
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motive is wrong; and remember that the 
search for truth has been age old. Pilot 
asked “What is the truth?” but he didn’t 
wait for the answer, and ever since we 
have been asking the same thing. Keep an 
open mind and give your public books on 
every phase of American democracy and 
American ideas and the American purposes 
of today. If you do that, then everything 
isn’t darkness around us. 


‘ 





HANDBOOK FOR THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE SMALL PuBLIcC LIBRARY: 
Moshier and Helena S. LeFevre. 


This new publication will become the 
ever-present handbook for extension agen- 
cies as well as for librarians beginning a 
career in a small public library. It covers 
the entire field: .community relationships; 
miniature surveys; trustee functions; the 
staff; the physical plant; equipment; book 
collections; technical and mechanical pro- 
cedures (ordering, reinforced bindings, 
classifying and cataloging, marking, shelv- 
ing, inventories, mending, and disinfection 
of books). This handbook discusses the 
service with the public — overdues, re- 
serves, work with children and other spe- 
cial groups. 

One of the especially valuable features 
is the tabulation of important items into 
comprehensive and compact statements: 
order of business for trustees’ meetings; 
percentages of the book budget (no men- 
tion is made, however, of the percentage 
for children’s books); book valuations for 
insurance purposes; do’s and don’ts in 
planning a building; a daily checklist for 
good housekeeping; a checklist for evalu- 
ating children’s books; rules for dealing 
with agents of subscription books; a short 
list of classification numbers; filing rules; 
publicity suggestions; and a list of services 
that any library can render. 


The Appendix contains a list of essential 
supplies and a list of supply houses, and 
tucks in a good recipe for making library 
paste. The bibliographies given at the end 


of chapters form a complete professional 
shelf for the librarian of the small library. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, SERVICE, by L. Marion 
American Library Association, Chicago, 1942 


A few of these titles might be borrowed 
rather than purchased. 

One book which this office has used 
effectively is not mentioned in_ the 
bibliography, A Course in Methods for the 
Small Library by Ruth Siekfes and C. K. 
Morse. Univ. of Nebraska, University Ex- 
tension Division, Lincoln, Neb. This book 
is arranged according to practical “lessons.” 

The inclusion of methods and records 
for inter-library loans, the discussion of 
disinfection of books, library accounting, 
inventory-methods, and the number of 
tables and chairs which will be needed and 
can be accommodated — was especially 
thoughtful. 

Many librarians in Illinois as elsewhere 
will be very grateful for this book. It 
answers many of the questions which are 
commonly asked of this office. It puts in 
black and white many of the items that 
librarians and board members will want to 
know. 

Reviewed by Mrs. BERNICE W. KARRAKER, 
Field Visitor for Public 
Libraries, 
Illinois State Library. 


State printing regulations prohibit the 
printing of prices in connection with publi- 
cations mentioned in ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES. We shall be glad, however, to fur- 
nish prices of these or other publications to 
librarians not having the necessary bock- 
trade tools. Address your questions on a 
postal to the Editor. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








LIBRARY SCHOOL SUMMER 
SESSION 


The University of [Illinois Library 
School has adopted an accelerated summer 
‘session program to aid in preventing an 
estimated shortage of librarians. New 
students may now secure the degree of 
B. S. in Library Science by attending three 
summer sessions of twelve weeks each, in- 
stead of the former four summers of eight 
weeks each. Students who have com- 
pleted two summers’ work can finish their 
work for the degree in the summer of 
1942. In order to meet the needs of those 
requiring only a few hours of credit for 
graduation, the summer session has been 
divided into two six weeks terms, June 8- 
July 18, and July 20-August 29. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIANS 


An Institute for Public Librarians will 
be conducted by the University of Illinois 
Library School, August 5, 6, and 7. The 
theme of this three-day meeting for libra- 
rians in service is “Recent Developments 
in Public Library Service.” All librarians 
of public libraries in Illinois and nearby 
states are invited to attend. The program, 
which will be announced in detail later, 
will be conducted by library leaders from 
various sections of the country. 

No admission or registration fee will be 
charged. Meetings will be held in the 
Illini Union. Rooms are available in the 
Women’s and Men’s Residence Halls at 
$2.50 for the three days. Meals may be 
secured at the Illini Union at an average 
cost of about $1.50 per day. 

For further information address The 
Director of the Library School, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


McDIARMID RECEIVES 
APPOINTMENT 


Dr. E. W. McDiarmid has been ap- 
pointed by the University of Illinois Board 
of Trustees, as assistant director of the 
University of Illinois Library School, with 
the rank of associate professor. Dr. Mc- 
Diarmid, who has been a member of the 
Library School faculty since 1937 and 
chairman of the Instruction Committee of 
the School since the first of the year, will 
assume his new duties September 1. He 
succeeds Amelia Krieg who resigned to ac- 
cept a position in Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. McDiarmid received his Ph.D from 
the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, and before coming to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois was librarian of Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. He was a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. Reorganization Commit- 
tee, 1939-40, and is at present chairman of 
the A. L. A. Constitution and By-laws 
Committee. 

In 1939 he participated in the “Survey 
of the Pubiic Library of Sheboygan, Wis.” 
He is author of “The Library Survey” 
(A. L. A., 1940); and with Waples and 
others of “The Library” (University of 
Chicago Press, 1936). At present he is 
managing editor of College and Research 
Libraries. 


LIBRARY TAX INCREASE 


The voters of Lawrence Township ap- 
proved the increasing of the library tax to 
2 mills on the dollar at a special election 
April 14. According to an article in the 
Lawrence Record, “the present rate does 
not produce an income sufficient to cover 
the budget allowed. The library 
has been hard pressed to maintain reason- 
able service for a population of 8,000 
(township) during normal times—and now 
it faces the effort of meeting the increased 
demands of a restless public seeking 
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broader information, inexpensive recreation, 
and relief from strain.” To this has been 
added the rising cost of books, binding 
supplies, etc. 


INSTITUTE ON REFERENCE WORK 


An Institute devoted to the general sub- 
ject of reference work will be held during 
the period June 29 to July 10 at the 

‘Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. This seventh annual Institute is 
conducted for librarians in service. 

The program will include three major 
topics: (1) the reference function in dif- 
ferent types of libraries; (2) the special 
reference needs in certain subject areas; 
and (3) a critique of library equipment, 
technical processes, administration, person- 
nel, and training in the light of reference 
requirements and procedures. 

Lecturers will include, in addition to 
members of the Graduate Library School 
faculty: Anne M. Boyd and Homer 
Halvorson of the University of Illinois; 
Paul M. Angle, librarian, Illinois State His- 
torical Library; A. F. Kuhlman, director, 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville; 
Ernest S. Griffith, director, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress; Paul 
Howard, librarian, Gary Public Library, 
and others. 

A registration fee of $5 will be charged. 
Hotel registration may be made by writing 
the Mayflower Hotel. Due to other de- 
mands, rooms and board in the University 
dormitories are not available this year. 
For a complete program address: Director, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 


OAK PARK RECORD COLLECTION 


Music as well as great literature can 
now be freely enjoyed by patrons of the 
Oak Park Public Library. More than 
1,000 records have been received, cataloged, 
and are ready for circulation; others have 
been ordered. The collection has been 
made possible by personal subscription of 
$1,250. The collection was suggested by 
Dr. James Hubert Skiles, who solicited the 
funds. Suggestions from patrons as to new 
records are welcomed. 
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FAYETTE CO. LIBRARY GROUP 


The organization meeting for a county 
library association in Fayette County was 
held recently in Vandalia at the invitation 
of G. Kenneth Greer, county superintend- 
ent of schools. Thirty persons, including 
librarians and teachers from rural and city 
schools, met to discuss cooperative library 
service in the county. This is part of the 
movement sponsored by the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, the [Illinois State 
Library, and county superintendents of 
schools. A recent survey indicated that at 
least eight counties in the State have some 
type of county library association. 


PERSONALS 


PAULINE I. DILLMAN, librarian, Joliet 
Junior College for the past 21 years, died 
suddenly March 22. She was a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, and before 
becoming librarian at the Junior College 
was an assistant in the Joliet Public 
Library. 


HELEN GRANATH, assistant to the libra- 
rian at Rockford College, has been ap- 
pointed junior library assistant at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 


FRANCES LEACH was appointed librarian 
of the Bement Township Library to suc- 
ceed Miss MERRET WINEGARNER who re- 
signed to become librarian at Bellwood. 


Chicago celebrated Public Library Week 
April 6-11 by a proclamation of Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly who urged citizens of 
Chicago to visit the public library and ac- 
quaint themselves with the many public 
services which the library offers during 
these times. 


A small girl showed her idea of patriot- 
ism at the Pontiac Library recently when 
she reported to the library assistant that 
she had found a book which should be 
taken off the shelf. When asked what the 
book was, she replied, “Three Japanese 
Mice.” 
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*% BOOK NOTES & 


LIBRARY CENTERS IN THE SOUTH 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY CENTERS IN THE SOUTH.” Compiled by 
A. F. Kuhlman, Nashville, Tenn., 1942 


In this day of all-out effort to save the 
American way of life, when we hear so 
much about conservation, cooperation, and 
the sacrifice of non-essentials, college libra- 
rians will be glad to hear of the cooper- 
ative enterprise of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Scarritt College, and 
Vanderbilt University, all of Nashville; 
which has resulted in the establishment 
and completion of a Joint University Li- 
brary to be used by the three schools. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, director of Joint 
University Libraries, has brought together 
in the above book the papers read at the 
dedication of the library December 5-6, 
1941. “These papers have been published,” 
he says, “not as a record of great accom- 
plishments but rather as an indication of 
the beginning of a highly significant 
movement in America—of cooperation in 
higher education, research, and library de- 
velopment on a regional basis.” 

The general theme of these papers, as 
well as Dr. Kuhlman’s introduction, deals 
with the library and scholarship, the library 
and higher education, the development of 
library centers, and the implications of the 
university center movement. The relation- 
ship between the library and scholarship is 
generally well understood, the library is 
recognized as the heart of our educational 
system, and the account of the develop- 
ment of university centers in Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
makes stimulating reading; but the section 
on the implications of the movement are 
of greatest importance. Educators admit 
that our colleges and universities are far 
from perfect, but only recently has the im- 
portant step been taken, that of solving the 
problem of wasteful duplication and lack of 
coordination. 

If the spirit of rugged individualism and 
isolationism in our political, social, and 
economic life is to give way to intelligent 


cooperative planning, so must our colleges 
and universities forsake the “ivory tower” 
and join the forces of democracy now in 
conflict with totalitarian ideology. The 
writers of these papers believe that the 
success which the cooperating institutions 
are having is an indication of what other 
institutions can do. In short, they see this 
movement not simply as an experiment in 
regional libraries but as a symbol of 
progress in our higher education. 
Reviewed by WALTER E. MYERs, 
Reference Department, 
Illinois State Library. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


“If books were as hard to get as educa- 
tional films, little reading would be done in 
this country,” according to Gerald D. Mc- 
Donald in “Educational Motion Pictures 
and Libraries,” a report just published by 
the American Library Association, Chicago. 
The study was financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and directed by a Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Films. The report 
is now available in book form from the 
American Library Association. 


The need is stressed for making films a 


.part of the community educational pattern. 


It is in promotion of such an attitude 
toward the educational film that the library 
has an opportunity. The library (public, 
school, and college) comes into the picture 
as a center of information on the avail- 
ability of educational films and as an 
agency through which they may be rented 
or borrowed. 


Considerable attention is given in the 
book to the problem of actually getting the 
films. The author reports on what libraries 
are doing with educational films and de- 
scribes the technique they employ. He 
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discusses the organization, care and preser- 
vation of films, and how to start a film 
library. 


SOURCES OF PAMPHLET MATERIAL 


A packet containing lists of free and in- 
expensive pamphlet material has been pre- 
pared by Hugh B. Wood, professor of 
education, University of Oregon. It is is- 
sued as Curriculum Bulletin No. 24 re- 
vised April 1, 1942, and may be secured at 
the cost of 25c from the University Co- 
operative Store, Eugene, Ore. The packet 
includes lists from such non-commercial 
groups as the American Social Hygiene 
Association; American Home Economics 
Association; National Council of Parents 
and Teachers; Association for Childhood 
Education; National Recreation Associa- 
tion; Brookings Institution; and many 
other non-governmental organizations deal- 
ing with educational subjects. 


CATHOLIC MASTERPIECES 


Eight Great Catholic Books, the first of 
the “tutorial” reading courses, is now a 
part of the Illinois State Library reading 
course program. The books on the list are 
available to any library or individual in the 
State. Selections include ancient and 
modern classics suitable for individual 
readers, study groups, and college students. 
“Whom Do You Say?”—by J. P. Arendzen 
A book on our Lord, the center of all 
history and life. 

“Callista”—by Cardinal Newman 
A novel of the third century when 
Decius, the Roman Emporer and his 
persecution were raging. 

“Survivals and New Arrivals’”—by Hilaire 

Belloc 

Here is an analysis of the Church in 
the twentieth century, attempting to 
examine the relation between the 
Church and Christ. 


“Christ in the Church”’—by R. H. Benson 
This volume states the doctrine of the 
Church, distinguishing the human from 
the divine element. 
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“The Desert Fathers”—compiled by Helen 
Waddell 
Translations of choice fourth century 
writings showing why the Hermits fled 
from the world and what their flight 
did for the world. 


“What’s Wrong with the World”—by G. K. 
Chesterton 
A fundamental treatment of the Fam- 
ily in its relation to Society as a 
whole, and in relation of its members 
to each other. 


“Confessions”—by St. Augustine 
A marvelous critique of human life, 
combined with a study of the final 
episode in the first period of the his- 
tory of the Church. 


“Anthology of English Catholic Poetry”— 
compiled by F. J. Sheed 
Not to hear the Catholic poet is to 
miss some of the most illuminating 
Catholic comments on life. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY LITERATURE 


“School Library Administration; An An- 
notated Bibliography” has been prepared 
by Nora E. Beust, specialist in school 
libraries, and issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education (Bul. 1941, No. 7, 82 p., 15c). 

Entries include books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals; they are selected and arranged 
to meet the needs of school administrators, 
advisors, teachers and librarians. There is 
a comprehensive index. The bibliography 
fills an important need of school librarians. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


American Library Association, Annual 
Conference, Milwaukee—June 22-27. 


University of Chicago, Institute on Ref- 
erence Work—June 29-July 10. 


University of Illinois, Institute for Pub- 
lic Libraries—August 5, 6, and 7. 


Illinois Library Association, Annual 
Conference, Chicago (Stevens Hotel) 
—October 22, 23, and 24. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





THE COUNTY RECORDER AND HIS RECORDS* 


Prior to the organization of the Old 
Northwest Territory by the American gov- 
ernment, the people of the Illinois country 
had no system of land records based upon 
actual surveys. The French inhabitants, 
living chiefly at Kaskaskia, Cahokia and 
Peoria, based their land holdings on vague 
and conflicting Indian and French grants, 
and their land titles practically amounted 
to nothing more than squatters’ rights 
mutually recognized. The history of the 
quarter century efforts of various American 
commissions to reconcile conflicting and 
often fraudulent claims of the French and 
early American settlers has been described 
elsewhere, and need not be repeated here. 
Perhaps the best article on this subject is 
by Professor Francis S. Philbrook. It will 
be found in his introduction to The Laws 
of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, (Collec- 
tions of the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, vol. 21, p. lx, ff). 

The present system of recording land 
titles in Illinois is derived from a Pennsyl- 
vania law which was adopted in 1796 by 
the Governor and Judges of the Old North- 
west Territory, of which Illinois was then a 


part. Substantially the same law is in 
effect today. The present County Re- 
corder’s Act was passed in 1874 and 


amended from time to time, the amend- 
ments now in force having been passed by 
the 1933, 1933/34 and 1941 sessions of the 
General Assembly, respectively. 

A Recorder for each county was ap- 
pointed by the Governor under the terri- 
torial government and by the Governor 

*The County Clerk and His Records ap- 
peared in the May, 1941 issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, the Probate Court and Its Records 
appeared in the June, 1941 issue, and The 


Circuit Court and Its Records appeared in 
the November, 1941 issue. 


with the advice and consent of the Senate 
from 1819 to 1835, when the office became 
elective, with four year terms. In 1845, 
the term of office was reduced to two 
years. In 1849, the Clerk of the Circuit 
Court became ex-officio Recorder of Deeds. 
Under the Constitution of 1870, the Cir- 
cuit Clerk continues to exercise the duties 
of that office except that counties of 60,000 
or more inhabitants may elect a County 
Recorder. Seventeen counties now have 





COUNTY ARCHIVES SERIES 


This article on the County Re- 
corder is the fourth and last of a 
series, by Margaret C. Norton, State 
Archivist, descriptive of the work 
and social importance of the prin- 
cipal county record offices. There 
are, of course, a number of other 
county offices besides the County, 
Probate and Circuit Courts and the 
Recorder, all of which perform es- 
sential governmental functions and 
are required by law to keep full 
records of their business transactions. 
The records of these other offices, 
however, concern chiefly adminis- 
trative matters and do not involve so 
intimately the citizenship and prop- 
erty rights of individuals. Excellent 
descriptions of county officers and 
their records are to be found in the 
introductory essays to the inventories 
of county archives published by the 
Historical Records Survey of WPA. 
Inventories for about one-third of 
the counties in Illinois were pub- 
lished before suspension of the 
project on account of the war. 
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separate County Recorders. The term of 
office is four years. 


In 1812 the first territorial legislature 
ordered the Secretary of the Territory to 
seize the land records of Randolph County 
which antedated July 13, 1787, to prevent 
further interpolations and forgeries. The 
Secretary of the Territory and his suc- 
cessor, the Secretary of State, were 


* authorized to make transcripts and certified 


copies, and were instructed “never [to] 
suffer or permit the said Records or Papers 
to be inspected by any Person unless in his 
presence or in the presence of his express 
Agent.” The State returned these records 
to the custody of the Randolph County 
Recorder in 1821 when the Capital was re- 
moved from Kaskaskia to Vandalia, and 
they are now in the court house at Chester. 


OFFICE OF STATE RECORDER 


The office of State Recorder was created 
in 1827. All deeds and title papers of 
non-residents of this state, for lands lying 
in Illinois, might be recorded in this office. 
The State Recorder was elected by the 
General Assembly, biennially, and gave the 
same bond and oath of office as County 
Recorders. An abstract of deeds and title 
papers for lands recorded in his office was 
required to be sent annually by him to the 
Recorders of the respective counties in- 
volved. The County’ Recorders _ sent 
reciprocal information to the State Re- 
corder quarterly. Although not so stated 
in the act, the purpose was to facilitate the 
recording of titles acquired through mili- 
tary bounty scrip. The State Recorder 
was abolished in 1833, and after June 1, 
1833, all deeds and title papers whether 
owned by residents or non-residents, were 
required to be recorded in the county 
where the lands are situated. The records 
of the State Recorder’s office were ordered 
turned over to the Secretary of State. In 
1835, the Secretary of State and the Madi- 
son County Recorder were ordered to turn 
over all records of deeds for lands lying in 
the military tract to the Schuyler County 
Recorder. 


One other experiment was made in hav- 
ing deeds recorded elsewhere than at the 
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County Recorder’s office. In 1859, a 
separate Register’s office for the city of 
Cairo was created, in which all deeds, 
mortgages and other instruments in writ- 
ing, conveying or relating to lands lying in 
the city of Cairo and the township in 
which it is located were recorded. In De- 
cember of 1858, the city hall and all 
records of the Cairo Recorder were de- 
stroyed by fire, but the land records were 
authorized by the 1859 legislature to be 
restored and re-recorded. An 1879 amend- 
ment to the act for the incorporation of 
cities and villages abolished all city 
registers and recorders of deeds created by 
special charter provisions, and required 
that in the future all land titles should be 
recorded with the County Recorder only. 
The numerous city charters have not been 
checked to ascertain whether or not Cairo 
had the only City Recorder. The so-called 
“‘Recorders’ Courts” of LaSalle and Peru, 
and of Chicago, established in the fifties, 
were inferior civil and criminal courts and 
had no connection with the recording of 
deeds. 


DuTIEs OF COUNTY RECORDER 


The duties of the County Recorder are 
implied by his title. He supplies a place 
where individuals, firms and corporations 
can make public their claims to property 
rights through official transcriptions of the 
instruments establishing their claims. The 
Recorder is required to record at length 
any instrument of writing entitled to be re- 
corded, received by his office. Such re- 
cording must be done as soon as practicable 
after the receipt, “and in the order of time 
of its reception,” the exact date and hour 
of filing being noted both on the original 
and in the record volume. Documents 
may be transcribed for record in hand- 
writing or typewriting or by a permanent 
photographic process. At least two coun- 
ties, Rock Island and Macon, record by 
photostat. The Recorder is required to 
keep separate books for various types of 
instruments and to maintain up to the 
minute registers and indexes on forms pre- 
scribed by law. After recording, the orig- 
inal instruments are returned to the owner. 
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“All records, indices, abstract and other 
books kept in the office of any recorder, 
and all instruments filed therein and all in- 
struments deposited or left for recordation 
therein shall, during the office hours, be 
open for public inspection and examination 
to such records, indices, books and instru- 
ments, which the recorders shall be bound 
to exhibit to those who wish to inspect or 
examine the same; and all persons shall 
have the right to take memoranda and 
abstracts thereof without fee or reward.” 


The Circuit Clerk as ex officio County 
Recorder is bonded for $10,000 and the 
county Recorder for $20,000, “conditioned 
for the faithful discharge of his duties, and 
to deliver up all the papers, books, records 
and other things appertaining to his office, 
whole, safe and undefaced, when lawfully 
required so to do.” The Recorder is held 
personally liable for the acts of his 
deputies, and both he and they are required 
to take an oath of office. 


LAND TITLE RECORDS 


Land title records constitute the major 
portion of the records of the office. The 
recording of deeds, mortgages and other 
land conveyances was originally the sole 
function of the County Recorder. Later 
legislation increased the number of docu- 
ments which might be proffered for record- 
ing. Deeds and other instruments relating 
to or affecting the title to real estate in 
Illinois have no legal effect until recorded 
in the County in which the property lies. 
Mortgages continue to be liens against 
property until released of record. Maps 
and plats are also invalid until recorded. 
Annexations and disconnections of territory 
from incorporated towns and cities and the 
creation of special tax districts cannot take 
effect until enabling ordinances, election 
canvass certificates and maps have been 
duly recorded. Tax executor’s and master’s 
sale and foreclosure records, powers of at- 
torney involving real estate, assignments, 
claims and waivers of dower rights, oil and 
gas leases, bail bonds based upon real 
estate, tax liens for special assessments, 
judgments, decrees and executions involv- 
ing real estate, are among the types of title 
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papers required 
record volumes. 


to be transcribed into 

In counties where the Recorder is 
elected, the County Board may require him 
to keep abstract books, arranged by tract, 
and showing for each the chain of title 
through conveyances, incumbrances and 
judicial proceedings, with authority to 
issue certified copiés of same. 
such books are kept he must file an addi- 
tional bond for $10,000 to indemnify the 
county for losses or damages which the 
county may be required to pay by reason 
of any errors, mistakes or omissions in any 
such abstracts of title. As a matter of 
practice, however, most, if not all County 
Recorders leave this phase of work to 
commercial title abstract companies. The 
Cook County Recorder, however, is author- 
ized by law to make tax and judgment 
searches for set fees, these fees being paid 
into the county treasury for an indemnity 
fund to pay claims arising from errors or 
omissions in the search. 


In Cook County 


The County Recorder is ex officio 
Registrar of Titles in Cook County, the 
only county which has elected to adopt the 
Torrens system of land registration under 
the 1897 act. This system permits the 
land owner to apply for an official examin- 
ation of his land title and a court decree 
confirming the same, giving insurance 
against future attacks upon it. The Re- 
corder also gives additional bond for acting 
in this capacity. 


Chattel mortgages and liens of a more or 
less temporary nature are filed and regis- 
tered by the Recorder, who is authorized 
to destroy these and other original instru- 
ments filed but not recorded, one year after 
the maturity of the last extension thereof 
which has been filed with him. However, 
he preserves his register of the filing and 
cancellation of such 
permanent record. 


instruments as a 


No corporation may do business in the 
State of Illinois until it has been registered 
in the Recorder’s office of the county in 
which its principal office in the State is 


In case . 
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located. It must keep on file its articles of 
association, authorization to do business in 
the State (if a foreign corporation), all 
amendments to its charter and by laws, 
certificates of merger, of voluntary dis- 
solution, of changes of address, etc., as ap- 
proved by the appropriate State official. 

Certificates of discharge of honorably 
discharged members of the military, avia- 
tion and naval forces of the United States 
may be recorded free of charge. 

Among other instruments which may or 
must be filed with the County Recorder 
are mine and oil well maps, notices of 
abandonment of mines and oil wells, dupli- 
cate warehouse receipts for grain, registra- 
tion of farm names, licenses for horse 
tracing granted by the Illinois Racing 
Board, bonds required from butter and 
cheese cooperatives, writs of attachments, 
and certified lists of bank stockholders. 


Court House FIREs 


This enumeration of the property rights 
based upon the records of the County Re- 
corder indicates how vital their preserva- 
tion is to community life. Fires in county 
court houses have struck frequently at 
such records. In earlier years the method 
for restoring and authenticating records 
was provided by private acts applying to 
the particular county which had lost its 
records. The Chicago fire of 1871 which 
completely destroyed all county records 
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and practically all individual proofs of title 
resulted in the passage of laws which pro- 
vide in detail for methods of reconstituting 
official records. These laws provide legal 
procedure for transcription of worn or 
damaged records, the re-recording of in- 
struments when the Recorder’s_ records 
have been destroyed, validation of tran- 
scripts of official records from other coun- 
ties, and for the reestablishment of title 
where all written documents have been lost 
or destroyed. 


Recent German procedure in the seizure 
of property in occupied Europe is a 
tribute to the importance of local records 
such as those which have just been de- 
scribed. It is said that the Germans do 
not “seize” property but “purchase” it un- 
der contract adhering strictly to the letter 
of the law, and then record those contracts 
meticulously in the local registry offices. 
After the war, there can be no suits for 
restoration or reparation because every- 
thing is in strict legal form. It is to every- 
one’s interest at present that these records 
should be preserved. They prove the Ger- 
man “right” to real estate and corporate 
holdings, but in case Germany is defeated 
they will be important evidence of previous 
ownership. A threatened Axis debacle may 
be heralded by their attempts to create 
local chaos through a series of catastrophies 
overtaking local record offices. 

—M. C. N. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


THE Illinois State Library, Springfield, is, in a sense, a 
“librarian’s library,” just as the Federal Reserve Banks are 
“bankers’ banks.” The State Library maintains a “reserve” 
collection of books which supplements the “book deposits” 
in each public, school, and college library in Illinois. 

In these days librarians are finding that the library 
budget cannot be stretched far enough to supply all the 
necessary technical and informational books which industrial 
workers, technicians, students in trade schools, and local gov- 
ernment officials are seeking. Many of these books are 
exceedingly costly and the need may be confined to a few 
patrons so that the librarian feels that the local library 
cannot afford to purchase all of them. 

Insofar as the budget will allow, the Illinois State 
Library will supply such books to local libraries to re-issue 
to patrons without charge. As with other loans, you need 
only pay the transportation charges. 

Your patrons need not lack the necessary technical liter- 
ature that they require in the war effort. Remember to write 
to the Illinois State Library, Springfield, before saying “no” 
to the next book request. 





